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STUDY OF THE CRIMINAL IN MEXICO. 

Everyone knows that study of the criminal by scientific 
methods is pursued with ardor in several European countries. 
However widely workers may ultimately diverge from the ideas 
of Cesare Lombroso, his writings and influence have been most 
important in furthering such study. In this country the interest 
has been somewhat desultory. While the Bertillon system of 
measurement for identification has been adopted at some places, 
while important experiments have been made toward physical 
regeneration of individual prisoners, and while the government 
supports a special agent to investigate the relations between 
education and crime, it cannot be claimed that we have done 
much that is serious toward extensive and systematic investi- 
gation and record. 

There exists in our sister republic — Mexico — one study of 
this kind which in some respects is a model. In the penitenci- 
aria of the state of Puebla, at the city of Puebla, is a thoroughly 
organized, well-equipped Department of Anthropology. This 
Departamento de antropologia was established April 2, 1891. It 
occupies three large rooms on the second floor of the building, 
and is under direction of Dr. Francisco Martinez Baca. Its 
work is divided between the laboratory, statistical office, and 
museum. 

Minute study is made of each prisoner sent to the peniten- 
tiary. Detailed record is kept of the results. These records are 
preserved in a large book — which we may call the Record Book. 
The portrait of the prisoner is placed at the upper left-hand 
corner of the page ; below it, to the left, is an extract from legal 
documents giving the details of his crime. There follow then 
personal data of several classes. 

(a) General: Name ; cell number ; age ; status ; business ; 
race; religion; origin; birthplace; last residence; latitude, alti- 
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tude, climate, and topography of both these places ; statement 
whether the crime is frequent at those places. 

{b) Biography : Antecedents of the parents, brothers, immedi- 
ate relatives ; previous history ; conditions of the family life ; the 
neuropathic history of the family. 

(V) Cephalometry : Eleven diameters of the head and face; 
the facial angle. 

(d) Anthropometry : Stature ; weight ; arm reach ; chest girth ; 
total length of upper and lower members ; relative lengths of the 
arm, forearm, hand, and middle ringer ; relative lengths of the 
thigh, leg, and foot ; notes of asymmetries or abnormalities. 

[i) Physiognomy : Study of the shape of the head and form 
of the body ; examination of the forehead, nose, eyes, mouth, 
teeth, general aspect, eye color, grimaces, abundance of hair, 
color of hair, beard development, etc.; prominence of cheek 
bones, and of the maxillary angles ; skin color ; muscular devel- 
opment ; general condition. 

(/) Organoscopy : General sensibility as shown by the esthesi- 
ometer and electrical tests ; sensibility to heat ; reaction of mus- 
cles and veins to electrical excitation ; to amyl-nitrite ; dynamo- 
metric tests ; development of tactile sense ; of other senses ; state 
of reflex action in skin and tendons. 

(g) Psychological: Development of intelligence ; memory ;, 
imagination ; predominant sentiments, affections, and passions ; 
dominant temper; providence; education; use of slang; tattoo- 
ing; writing; use of written symbols or hieroglyphics; his firma. 

Conduct Book. — From the time a prisoner is received until he 
is discharged a careful report is kept of his life in prison — 
health, conduct, exhibitions of character, punishments, their 
causes. 

Book of Autographs. — The handwriting of criminals and other- 
abnormal persons has been studied with some care and may give 
some information. In Mexico a person's signature — firma — 
does not consist simply of his name, but also of a flourish, usually 
below or across his name, which is frequently elaborate and 
peculiar and upon which more pains is spent than on the writing 
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of the name itself. It is quite certain that any value that may 
rest in the handwriting finds for the student its maximum in this 
fantastic flourish. A special book is devoted to a collection of 
these autographs. 




Dr. Baca. 

Book of Autopsies. — Any prisoner dying in the penitentiary is 
dissected carefully and a minute record is made of every anatomo- 
pathologic lesion or abnormality. 

It will be seen that a mass of most important material is 
being secured regarding these Puebla criminals. According to 
law, the skulls and brains of all criminals who die in the institu- 
tion are the property of the museum of the department. The 
brains themselves are preserved, but in addition to that careful 
copies are made of them in plaster before they have had time to 
lose form or size by shrinkage. In 1892 a report of the work of 
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the department was prepared for the World's Columbian Expo- 
sition. It forms an octavo volume of some 123 pages, with dia- 
grams and plates. Its title is Estudios de Antropologia Criminal. 
It is written by Dr. Baca and his assistant, Dr. Manuel Vergara 
It is an important work. When it was written there were in the 
museum skulls and brains of twenty-six individuals, whose life 
histories, prison conduct, mode of death, and physical structure 
were all known to the authors. The volume contains the first 
printed observations upon the criminality of a race. 

Seventy-three per cent, of these individuals were of Indian 
race. Their absolute brain weight was low, varying from 1295.91 
grams to 1157.85 grams. This is to be expected in a population 
which is badly nourished, overworked physically, and under- 
worked intellectually. Sixty-nine per cent, of them showed 
meningeal affections. Abnormalities in the brain were common ; 
among them was the presence of a fourth frontal convolution, 
found in almost 20 per cent, of the cases. The horizontal and 
vertical antero-posterior circumferences of the skull are small ; 
the latter shows that the lack of development is not in the hinder 
portion, which is normal in size, but in the forward part. Cer- 
tain points regarded as evidences of criminality in Europe are 
believed by our authors to be racial features. Thus the epactal 
bone (os incae) is common; again, heavy eye arches, so conspic- 
uous in European criminals, are here almost lacking. In Europe 
the absence of natural beard growth is mentioned as a criminal 
sign ; in Mexico, among a people with naturally smooth bodies 
and faces, its prese?ice is sinister. So true is this that popular 
saying asserts: No te fies de indio barb on ni de espagnol lampino ; 
ni de mujer que hable como hombre, ni de hombre que hable como nino. 
(Trust not the bearded Indian nor the beardless Spaniard ; 
neither the woman who talks like a man, nor the man who talks 
like a child.) The more common skull form in these cases is 
the dolichocephalic (which is also the more common form in 
the race) or long skull; yet more than 20 per cent, are brachy- 
cephalic. In Europe exaggerated or extreme forms of skull of 
these types are considered degenerate signs ; in Mexico such 
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extreme forms are rare. Asymmetry of skull and of face, pro- 
jecting ears, absence of the helix of the ear, attached lobule, dis- 
proportionate size of the ear, — all these are common among 
Mexican as among European criminals. 

Unfortunately, however, in Mexico we have no observations 
on normal cases for comparison. That any mark or character 
shall be called a stigma of degeneration or criminality it must 
not be among the normal race characters of the people studied. 
What is distinctly degenerate among one people may be quite 
normal in another. Our authors do not overlook these facts. 
In only one case, however, have they data regarding the normal 
race type ; in the matter of skull form and asymmetry of the 
skull they have the evidence drawn from 594 normal cases. The 
result of comparison shows plainly enough that asymmetry is 
more common in criminals than in honest folk. 

Chapters upon Hygiene of the Penitentiary and Medical Sta- 
tistics follow. Finally the authors present five full-page plates, 
each showing twenty portraits of criminals, and four most impor- 
tant chart tables. On these are shown the collected data for all 
the twenty-six cases. I. Brains. II. Details of anatomo-path- 
ological lesions as shown by autopsies. III. Craniometric ; sev- 
enty measures being made on each skull. IV. Cranioscopic. 

It is certain that Dr. Baca has developed a department of 
criminal anthropology far more comprehensive in plan and scope 
than any in our own country ; it is also certain that his book is 
the most important original contribution of material yet made in 
criminology in America. While it may be regretted that Lom- 
broso's ideas have so strongly influenced the authors, and while 
our lack of data regarding normal Mexican Indians is to be 
deplored, this carefully presented mass of observations is of 
great value. 

Frederick Starr. 

The University of Chicago. 



